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REVIEWS. 

Prodrome of a "Work on the Ornithology of Arizona Terri- 
tory. By Elliott Coues, H. Z)., U. S. A. Philadelphia, I860. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 

This forerunner of a larger work on the Birds of Arizona contains a 
list of the birds discovered by the author while stationed at Forfc 
Whipple, with which are enumerated all other species ascertained to 
inhabit the Territory ; together with brief critical and Held notes, and 
descriptions of several new species. We extract several paragraphs 
showing the great interest attending the study of a new fauna, and the 
relation of animals to the soil they inhabit : — 

" The features, dependent upon latitude, which separate Arizona from adjacent regions, 
to the north or south, are by no means so marked as those which distinguish it from the 
countries lying east and west, and mainly consist in the introduction into the lower, warm- 
er parts of the Territory, from Sonora, of several Mexican and subtropical species. A 
" wedge," so to speak, of these types is pushed a little northward of Mexico, and they are 
readily recognizable as a somewhat prominent element among the birds of Southern Ari- 
zona, and of the Colorado valley for a considerable distance." Perhaps this is more decid- 
edly the case here than at other points on our southern border. A considerable num- 
ber of species properly belonging to the United States Fauna, and generally distributed 
throughout Arizona, retire in winter beyond the Sonoran border; while at the same time 
it is Interesting to note that some species breed quite high up in Arizona, or even further 
north, which are, at the same time, summer residents of the table lands of Mexico. To the 
northward, neither the climate nor physical geograplry of Arizona are sufficiently diverse 
from those of adjacent Territories to produce any special differences in the Avifauna?, un- 
less indeed the apparent absence of one family can be substantiated as a marked pecu- 
liarity. 

"Some facts ofphysical geography have a marked influence upon the birds. From the 
dearth of water throughout almost every portion of the Territory there results, as a nat- 
ural consequence, a great paucity of Grallatorial and Natatorial forms ; so much so, that 
with a few prominent exceptions, a list of the Water Birds of the Territory is little more 
than an enumeration of those of the Colorado and Gila Rivers. There is also to be noted, 
as an interesting fact, the effect of the hot, arid, desert wastes of the region of tiie Gila, 
and Southern Arizona generally, upon the colors of the species found there. A light, dull, 
apparently faded condition of plumage, in which some shade of gray is a predominant tint, 
and all lines and streaks are more or less obsolete in character, is met witli in nume- 
rous instances, forming true local races or varieties. In other cases the specific charac- 
ters which distinguish birds of this middle southern province from other closely allied 
species, partake, in a measure, of this peculiarity. 

" In this connection I may advert to an interesting point, which I consider as quite 
probable, though contrary to the usual laws of migration ; viz., that many of the birds of 
the Colorado valley, which are there winter residents, instead of migrating far to the 
north in spring, by turning simply to the eastward, find in the region of which Fort Whip- 
ple is the southern limit the conditions necessary for breeding grounds." 

"The seasons are well pronounced at Fort Whipple, and do not differ notably from 
those of the Middle Atlantic States. This enables us trenchantly to divide those of its 
birds which are not permanent residents into summer and winter residents, and migra- 
tory species passing through in the spring and autumn. And I have noticed in many in- 
stances that the times of arrival and departure of non-residents are strikingly similar to 
those of the migratory species passing through Wasliingtou, D. C. Quite the reverse is 
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the case in southern Arizona; where the protracted heat and drought of a long summer, 
which encroaches on intermediate seasons, disturbs the regularity of migration; or even 
entirely takes away from some species the migratory impulse." 

The habits of a genus of woodpeckers are thus described: — 

" The genus in question is a xylophagous rather than an insectivorous one. I do not 
mean that the Bphyrapici never eat insects, for coleoptera and their larvae may often be 
found in their stomachs. But their main sustenance is the cambrium, or soft, inner, live 
baric of trees, the succulent juices of which they appropriate to their economy, rejecting 
the ligneous, tmnutritious fibres in the ordinary method. They are, in fact, true u Sap- 
suckers, 1 ' and it Is their devastations upon fruit and ornamental trees which have brought 
the family of woodpeckers into such disrepute among agriculturalists; a class not ordi- 
narily observant enougli to discriminate between these birds and the. harmless or rather 
beneficial species of Pkus, Melanerpes, Centurus, etc. Instead of simply "-tapping" trees, 
— generally their decayed or dead portions too, — to extract the injurious beetles and their 
larvas working within, the Spliyrapicines denude live branches of their bark, often for an 
area of several square inches at a time. I have before me specimens of wood thus attacked, 
from which the bark has been removed from large irregularly shaped spaces; and the re- 
sult, as might be expected, is exceedingly different from that produced from the simple 
drilling of little holes by the insectivorous genera. Besides the cambrium,, all the species, 
I>articularly hi the fall, feed extensively upon ripe fruits and berries of all sorts." 

The occurrence of hybrids between closely allied species of animals 
is now well known sometimes to occur. The author thus speaks of a 
hybrid between two species of Junco, the Snow-bird : — 

"I have thus gone somewhat into detail regarding the characters of J.oregonus and cani- 
ceps, because in my collection are several examples which I regard as most undoubtedly 
hybrids between the two. Their general aspect is that of caniceps; the head, neck, and 
tln'oat being slate gray, not black; the lores decidedly blackish, etc. There is a large dor- 
sal area, colored as in oregonus, and,, most marked feature of all, the sides are strongly 
tinged with pinkish fulvous, exactly as hi oregonus, instead of being plain cinereous gray, 
concolorous with the throat, as in caniceps. Other specimens preponderate still more to- 
wards oregonus, in having the head and heck rather slate black than slate gray. 

" The specimens are sucli palpable hybrids, that they need not in the least invalidate the 
specific distinctions between the two species. In the case of Colaptes auratus and rnexi- 
canus, it has been proven iucoutrovertibly, that such a thing is entirely possible between 
closely allied though quite distinct species." 

The Wild Turkey was found to be "a permanent resident of the 
mountains of the immediate vicinity of "Whipple, but quite rare, so 
much so that I procured no specimens. In some portions of the 
Southern Rocky Mountains region, it is exceedingly numerous." 
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BOTANY. 
The Lotus — All the tribes of the White Nile have their harvest 
of the Lotus seed. There are two species of water lily— the large 
white flower, and the small variety. The seed-pod of the white lotus 
is like an unblown artichoke, containing a number of light-red grains 
equal in size to mustard-seed, but shaped like those of the poppy, and 



